CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 


A  FOREWORD 

Lord  Haldane,  and  some  other  authorities,  have 
been  preaching  for  years  that  we  ought  to  look  to 
Germany  for  such  improvements  in  our  educational 
system  as  would  bring  us  nearer  an  equality  in  intelli 
gence  writh  the  Germans,  so  that  we  could  better  meet 
them  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Most  of  these 
special  admirers  of  things  German,  however,  did  not 
believe  we  had  anything  to  learn  from  the  practical 
application  of  the  superior  German  intelligence  to 
such  matters  as  State  aid  of  industries,  shipping, 
foreign  commerce,  and  thorough  military  prepara- 
tion for  eventualities.  As  regards  education,  the  war 
has  thrown  such  a  light  on  some  of  the  by-products 
of  the  elaborate  German  system,  that  it  raises  a 
serious  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  judgment 
of  the  former  most  ardent  admirers  of  Germany/ 
There  has  always  been  a  sufficiently  generous  recogni- 
tion, by  Englishmen  generally,  of  the  intelligence, 
strength,  perfect  organisation,  and  driving  power  of 
Germans ;  in  fact,  to-day,  the  tendency  with  very  many 
people  is  to  credit  Germany  with  unlimited  numbers 

*  For  a  brief  but  clear  and  masterly  comparison  of  English  and  German 
education,  see  Higher  Education  and  the  War,  by  Prof.  John  Burnet,  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  at  3/-. 
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of  brave  patriots;  with  unlimited  wealth  and 
material;  with  unapproachable  leadership;  and  with 
extraordinary  intelligence  and  slyness.  The  object 
of  the  following  notes  is  to  combat  what  is  so  much 
exaggerated  in  this  tendency,  that  it  leads  some  of 
our  writers  and  talkers  into  finding  a  cunning 
trick  of  the  Germans  in  every  piece  of  news  which 
indicates  that  they  are  in  a  bad  way,  and  know  it, 
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CONDITIONS   IN  GERMANY. 


Most  people  are  satisfied  that  any  predictions 
they  may  be  tempted  to  make  as  to  the  course  and 
duration  of  the  war  are  only  guesses;  but  the 
temptation  to  form  opinions  is  persistent,  even  if 
these  be  very  general  views  changing  from  time  to 
time.  One  inspiring  element  in  the  desire  to  have 
a  little  try  at  prophecy,  is  the  reflection  that  one 
cannot  make  a  worse  shot  than  large  numbers  of 
writers  and  talkers,  both  public  and  private,  have 
made.  Predictions  about  the  course  of  internal 
affairs  in  Germany  would  seem  to  be  generally 
useless,  owing  to  the  complicated  and  mutually 
destructive  pieces  of  evidence  continually  being 
published.  Nevertheless,  certain  broad  common 
elements  of  human  nature,  and  certain  cumula- 
tive forces  of  events,  seem  to  make  an  excuse  for  at 
least  opposing  the  current  opinion  of  Germany's 
unconquerable  strength,  if  they  do  not  constitute  an 
accurate  measure  of  her  weakness.  The  writer  has 
some  knowledge  of  one  class  of  Germans,  the  business 
men;  and  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  reading 
of  very  many  translations  from  the  German  papers 
which  have  appeared  so  frequently  in  our  press;  so 
he  ventures  herein  to  put  down  certain  arguments 
against  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of  Germany's 
freedom  from  the  weaknesses  of  other  countries,  in 
social,  political,  and  military  matters. 

For  the  purpose  of  argument,  two  postulates  can 
be  laid  down  : — 

(1)  That  the  German  nation  is  equally  intelligent 
and  educated  as  other  nations;  and  is  equally 
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subject  to  the  ordinary  selfish  motives  and 
feelings  of  human  nature. 

(2)  That  the  German  Army  is  representative  of 
the  German  nation  to-day. 

On  the  first  postulate  it  is  safe  to  argue  that,  in 
spite  of  organisation,  discipline,  and  press  censor- 
ship of  the  past,  the  nation  must  already  know  many 
things  which  are  intensely  discouraging  for  the  mass 
of  the  people;  and  this  deduction  is  confirmed  by 
many  facts  now  coming  to  light.  From  the  second 
postulate  it  would  follow,  that  what  the  nation 
knows,  the  army  knows;  and,  although  the  army  is 
more  directly  under  the  discipline  of  the  governing 
authorities,  it  is,  equally  with  the  nation,  subject 
to  the  ordinary  selfish  human  feelings  and  motives. 
The  general  tendency  of  English  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  is  still  to  look  on  the  German  nation  as  too 
servile  to  think,  and  on  the  German  army  as  a 
separate  entity,  a  marvellous  inhuman  machine, 
capable  therefore  of  unlimited  sacrifice,  and 
directed  by  faultless  military  guidance. 

Taking,  first,  the  broad  view  of  the  course  of  the 
war,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
complete  disappointment  of  the  whole  national 
German  hopes  of  a  rapid  and  glorious  success,  which 
would  have  put  Germany  into  an  extraordinary 
position  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  There 
can  be  very  few  who  doubt  now  the  deliberate 
preparations  of  the  past,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  for  a  war  of  conquest,  and  the 
absence  of  doubt  as  to  success.  It  seems  very  clear 
to-day,  that,  in  spite  of  the  military  successes  really 
attained,  Germany  would  be  more  than  content  to 
be  back  where  she  was  t  hree  years  ago,  when  she  was 
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rich  and  happy,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
being  influenced  by  her  to  her  advantage.  Her 
political  calculations  have  nearly  all  been  upset  ;  she 
has  lost  enormously  in  lives,  in  health,  in  wealth; 
she  has  limited  her  future  trading  possibilities  for 
years  to  come;  she  has  accumulated  a  world-wide 
hatred;  she  has  started  feelings  in  her  own  people 
which  will  never  permit  again  the  re-establishment 
of  the  old  organisation  and  discipline;  and  she  has 
no  certainty  that  any  of  her  present  gains  can  be 
retained  as  compensation,  while  she  must  see  some 
danger  ahead  of  her  plight  being  still  worse  before 
the  war  ends,  with  the  assurance  of  continued  vast 
losses  of  life  and  money  meanwhile. 

On  the  failure  of  the  German  General  Staff  in 
the  main  objects  of  the  war,  as  well  as  on  its  failures 
in  many  details  of  its  operations,  much  could  be 
said;  for  English  opinion  is  still  apt  to  dwell  on 
the  numbers,  bravery,  discipline,  and  successes  of  the 
German  troops,  and  forget  their  failures,  as  well  as 
their  opponents'  good  points.  An  American  writer 
(C.  H.  Grasty  m  "Morning  Post")  on  German 
psychology,  as  exhibited  in  the  war,  refers  to — 

"  that  malady  of  the  strong,  the  big-head.  In  both  Monarch 
and  subject  strength  has  run  wild,  and  is  become  perversity. 
.  .  .  One  may  almost  draw  the  exact  line  where  the  pro- 
ductive Hohenzollern  energy  left  off  ;tnd  insanity  began  .  .  . 
They  were  forty  years  preparing.  It  was  a  wonderful  perform- 
ance—patient, creative,  forehanded,  ingenious,  thoroughly  sus- 
tained, and  when  it  was  all  done  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  see  the  Germany  founded  by  Bismarck,  fostered  by  those  who 
followed,  and  favoured  by  prodigies  of  luck,  go  on  prospering 
like  a  green  bay  tree,  then  came  a  Kaiser  .  .  .  and,  picking 
up  the  whole  titanic  structure  .  .  .  flung  it  at  the  head  of 
Europe  .  .  .  from  August,  1914,  down  to  present  time  there 
has  been  an  appalling  catalogue  of  failure.  In  every  crisis  there 
has  been  the  inevitable  '  paralysis  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.* 
.    .    .    They  had  the  only  perfected  organisation,  military  and 
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industrial.    It  was  like  a  great  mechanical  plant  in  its  com- 
pleteness, and  an  electric  .switchboard  in  its  pusn-button  control. 
As  we  see  it  all  now,  nobody  else,  not  all  the  rest  put  together, 
had  anything  comparable  in  the  shape  of  readiness.    It  was  the 
expert  against  the  amateur,  close    attention    and    hard  work 
against  neglect  and  slackness,  intelligence  and  foresight  against 
dullness  and  blindness,  a  sure  thing  against  trusting  to  luck. 
The  armies  that  Berlin  gave  their  inarching  orders  to  in  the 
summer  of  1914  ought  never  to  have  been^stopped  until  they 
reached  their  objectives  and  pinned  the  German  labels  on.  But 
they  did  stop  before  they  began,  and  where  they  stopped  they 
have  stayed    ...    and    they    have    stopped    on    where  the 
world  was  theirs  for  the  whipping-stopped  until  France  steadied 
herself,  until  Belgium  recovered  her  balance,  and  until  England- 
excrueiatingl)    slow,   but   still   not  slow  enough    for  German 
fatuity-rubbed  out  a  row  of  zeros  in  men  and  machinery  and 
wrote  down  two  million  trained  men  and  such  tons  of  fightin" 
tackle  as  to  defy  expression  in  figures.    Was  there  ever  such  a 
colossal  fadure  in  history?" 

Our  soldiers  from  the  front  say  little  of  the 
failures  of  the  German  troops,  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  more  apt  generously  to  admit  all  the  partial 
successes  of  the  enemy,  and  to  dwell  on  the  evident 
difficulty  of  actually  overcoming  his  past  advantages 
It  is  not  from  most  of  the  fighting  men  that  a  com- 
prehensive view  need  be  expected:  they  "cannot 
see  the  wood  for  the  trees."    The  failures  of  the 
Germans  are  manifest,  and  their  worst  ones  were 
when  all  was  in  their  favour.     The  failure  to 
annihilate  our  first  seven  Divisions  was  a  disastrous 
failure,  for  the  remnants  of  those  Divisions,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  regulars,  became  the  back- 
bone and  soul  of  the  new  English  armies,  and  trans- 
mitted to  these  all  their  glorious  traditions.  Those 
Divisions,  with  the  new  drafts,  turned  the  scale 
of  the  Marne  battle  into  a  defeat  for  Germany,  and 
held  the  impossible  positions  at  Ypres  and  elsewhere 
against  vastly  superior  German  forces  and  equipment 
The  fighting  for  three  years  in  all  fields  establishes 
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the  fact  that  the  English  troops  would  not  have 
failed  where  the  Germans  did,  had  their  relative 
positions  and  advantages  been  reversed,  in  the  Mons 
retreat  and  the  attacks  on  Ypres,  both  turning  points 
in  the  war.  After  allowing  everything  of  credit  to 
the  enemy  in  the  way  of  bravery  of  men,  and  of  skill, 
ingenuity,  and  science  of  their  officers,  which  our 
generous  men  at  the  front  do  grant,  there  remains 
this  important  fact,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
German  army  to-day  cannot  be  maintained;  and  the 
German  troops,  in  the  mass,  know  it.  Nevertheless, 
one  continually  hears  this  superiority  urged  still 
against  any  optimistic  views  of  the  position.  Some 
in  England  still  value  the  Germans  as  highly  as  the 
Germans  valued  themselves  in  August,  1914,  and 
believe  there  is  no  limit  to  the  numbers  of  their 
fighting  men. 

Any  consideration  of  the  German  nation  at  the 
back,  must  be  on  limited  information;  for  the  wide- 
spread discipline  of  the  workers,  and  the  control 
over  the  press,  prevent  forcible  expression  of 
feelings,  and  colour  the  news  which  is  published. 
Still,  news  there  is;  and  by  a  process  of  selection  of 
the  probable  and  natural  from  the  improbable  and 
unnatural,  some  conclusions  can  fairly  be  drawn. 

In  spite  of  military  control,  the  press  of  Germany 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  two  years  ago. 
The  daily  expressions  as  to  the  reasons  for  expecting 
victory,  and  the  opinions  as  to  the  approach  and 
terms  of  Peace,  are  very  instructive,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  all  the  evidences  of  very  troubled 
feelings.  Some  short  extracts  from  German  papers 
and  writers  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  illustrate 
arguments  which  can  be  maintained.   Mere  samples 
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these,  taken  from  two  or  three  English  papers 
during  less  than  a  month,  and  so  indicative  of 
a  plentiful  crop  growing  in  Germany.    It  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  German  men  and  women  are 
not  of  superhuman  mould;  but,  individually,  they 
are  as  subject  to  the  influences  of  greed,  and  fear, 
and  selfishness,  and  anger,  as  men  and  women  of 
other  countries  :  some  of  us,  and  all  who  have  lived 
long  in  Germany,  would  grant  a  good  deal  more  than 
this.    On  the  postulate  of  average  intelligence  of 
the  nation,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  a  steadily 
accumulating  collection  of  depressing  facts,  accom- 
panied by  a  daily  shower  of  contradictory,  but 
gradually  weakening,  arguments  for  optimism  from 
a  controlled  press,  must  result  in  public  nervousness 
and  anger;  which  feelings  are  pretty  certain  to  drive 
numbers  into  questioning  of  authorities,  and  into 
hunting  for  scapegoats.    After  the  full  exposure  of 
German  character  given  during  the  war,  the  whole 
uorld  would  be  at  one  in  believing  that  the  very 
people  who  joyfully  set  out  for  conquest,  would  be 
ready  to  turn  savagely  on  their  leaders  in  disappoint- 
ment; and  this  with  no  more  honourable  restraint 
than  they  have  shown  to  foreign  friends  and  to 
enemies.   When  such  a  conclusion  is  mentioned,  the 
common  reply  is  made  that  the  Germans  are  servile, 
that  they  will  never  attempt  serious  opposition  to 
their  old  leaders;  and,  anyhow,  the  organisation  and 
strict  military  discipline  of   innumerable  troops 
would   insure  a   rapid   and   effective  repression 
of  any   trouble.    Now,   such   a   reply   is  based 
on  a  very   unsafe  generality.     What   is  called 
servility,  is   in   very    large   measure    a  convic- 
tion by  the  people  of   the   importance   of  sub- 
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ordination  of  the  individual  to  the  policy  and 
unity  of  the  State,  with  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
individual;  but  this  conviction  must  be  weakened, 
or  even  destroyed,  by  any  recognition  of  the  failure 
of  the  State  policy,  with  threatened  injury  to  the 
individual.  The  Germans  had  been  intoxicated 
with  victory  and  success  for  years;  and  no  one  can 
doubt  the  effect  on  their  conduct  and  ideals  of  this 
success.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  war  has  not 
developed  any  high  moral  qualities;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  its  incidents  have  thoroughly  established 
the  subjection  of  the  Germans  to  the  lowest  human 
feelings.  Who,  then,  is  justified  in  saying  that  such 
a  nation  will  stoically  bear  the  approach  of 
defeat  and  impoverishment,  simply  because  they 
enthusiastically  submitted  to  iron  discipline  on  the 
promise  of  conquest,  and  aggrandisement  ?  Mr. 
Ellis  Barker  has  lately  written  an  article  to  establish 
that,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  by  nature  and 
historically  the  Germans  are  democrats.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  so  deep  into  sociology  for  justification 
of  the  present  argument,  which  rests  on  the  simple 
and  undisputed  facts  of  human  nature,  and  on  the 
known  German  nature.  There  are  already  acute 
differences  of  opinion  between  those  who  favour 
early  peace  without  annexations,  and  those  who 
dare  not  face  the  picture  of  disappointment  and 
ruin  following  a  peace  without  substantial  victory. 
While  there  is  one  chance  of  success  the  country  must 
hold  out;  and  the  term  "  hold  out  "  is  the  striking  but 
common  one  now  used  in  Germany;  not  "hacking 
through  to  victory."  At  present  it  is  the  submarine 
on  which  all  hopes  are  fixed;  and  incidentally  to  this, 
the  profound  faith  in  Hindenburg  is  drawn  on 
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extravagantly.  Faith  in  one  man  is  no  safe  support; 
for  death  finishes  it;  and  Hindenburg's  life  is 
perhaps  not  a  good  one  from  the  actuarial  point  of 
view.  Faith  in  the  submarines  may  be  shaken  (as 
confidence  in  the  Zeppelins  has  been  shaken),  if 
time  passes  without  signs  of  their  having  effectually 
done  what  was  promised,  by  bringing  England  to 
her  knees;  then  some  other  more  rapidly  effective 
agent  of  destruction  must  be  brought  into  the  lime- 
light. Meantime  the  uninterrupted  streams  of 
wounded  flow  back  to  Germany,  and  the  lists  of  dead 
and  prisoners  lengthen  throughout  the  country  : 
though  these  lists  do  not  grow  as  fast  as  the  actual 
numbers  of  dead  and  missing  increase. 

Russia  has  lately  given  a  striking  illustration 
of  how  the  people  of  England  may  be  generally  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
another  country,  and  that  too  an  allied  country.  It 
was  common  knowledge  to  Russians  and  English  who 
had  been  some  time  in  Russia,  that  a  revolution  was 
certain;  and  the  uncertainty  was  only  whether  it 
could  be  avoided  or  not  during  the  war.  The  general 
suspicions  and  anger  against  the  Court  party  were 
openly  shown  and  discussed.  There  was  a  readiness 
for  revolution  among  the  military,  the  educated,  the 
rich,  and  the  business  classes,  powerfully  backed  up 
by  shortage  of  food  among  the  poor;  it  was  no  mere 
Nihilist  movement;  and  its  instant  success  was 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  its  support.  There  was 
little  in  the  press  to  show  the  real  importance  of  the 
feelings  seething  below7  the  surface;  and  the  explosion 
needed  only  a  torch,  which  the  political  police 
supplied.  In  the  case  of  Germany,  the  little  that 
does  appear  in  the  papers  can  most  certainly  be 
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taken  as  small  surface  indications  of  far  greater 
movements  of  feelings  below;  for  there  is  an  active 
censorship  and  frequent  suppression  of  publications. 
It  is  the  fashion,  however,  in  England  now,  to 
suppose  that  every  outbreak  of  a  Socialist  in  the 
Reichstag,  or  of  a  writer  in  the  press,  is  a  carefully 
engineered  scheme  of  the  authorities  to  deceive  us 
into  a  false  security,  or  to  fool  the  Russians;  simple 
and  obvious  explanations  of  events  are  quite  out  of 
favour.  We  have  become  so  clever,  that  if  the  Kaiser 
were  to  abdicate,  we  should  know  it  was  a  deep  plot 
to  throw  us  off  our  guard  in  some  mysterious  way, 
while  he  and  Hindenburg,  behind  the  scenes, 
rehearsed  a  stupendous  plan  of  leading  our  troops 
to  their  destruction.  Parenthetically,  there  is 
nothing  so  wildly  extravagant  in  this  supposition 
taken  for  illustration;  because  Lord  Esher  has 
published  rumours  from  Germany  of  a  strong  pre- 
ference for  Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  over  the 
Crown  Prince,  in  the  eventuality  supposed.  In  April 
Herr  Dernburg  made  his  appearance  as  a  reformer, 
in  a  speech  at  Breslau,  and  said,  among  other 
things : — 

"  The  more  we  give  of  ourselves  to  the  State,  the  stronger  is 
our  feeling  in  favour  of  personal  right  and  personal  freedom 
.  .  .  all  the  more  determinedly  must  we  demand  that  where 
all  give  the  same  and  the  utmost,  political  injustice,  social 
inequality,  and  out-of-date  castes  be  thrown  overboard  as  quirklv 
as  possible.  .  .  .  We  have  with  particular  self-contentment, 
troubled  ourselves  little  as  to  what  others  thought  of  us.  When 
we  did  what  we  thought  right,  then  we  were  satisfied.  What 
others  thought  of  us  left  us  indifferent.  We  have  delighted 
ourselves  in  standing  on  guard  in  shining  armour  in  Central 
Europe,  and  in  a  fateful  hour  we  have  set  ourselves  against  the 
general  tendencies  of  a  world  that  desired  peace— tendencies 
which  aimed  at  erecting  buffers  of  mutual  agreements,  Courts 
of  Arbitration,  and  unions  of  people,  between  political  differences 
and  the  loosening  of  the  world  war  whieh  was  certain  to  arise 
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out  of  a  system  of  ententes  and  coalitions.    Even  when ,  » 
believed  that  such  movements  were  not  disinterested  and  withou 
arri«re  pensee,  we  should  not  have  opposed  them  shortly  and 
sharply     ...    Nothing  had  made  such  a  great  impression 
abroad  as  the  belief  that  Germany  was  the  enemy  of  freedom. 

Everything  that  feeds  foreign  desire  to  destroy  us  is 
'important,  and  ought  to  be  considered  .  .  Onl>  too  long 
have  we  been  an  unpolitical  people,  and  allowed  burdensome  and 
antiquated  State  forms  to  lord  it  over  us." 

All  this  is  not  very  revolutionary,  but  it  has  a 
distinct  value  as  evidence  in  the  light  of  certain 
facts.  Herr  Dernburg  is  a  very  smart  business  man, 
whose  early  commercial  education  was  obtained  in 
New  York.   He  was  a  Director  of  great  banking  and 
industrial  concerns  in  Berlin;  and  was  then  called 
to  fill  an  important  administrative  position  in  the 
control  of  the  German  Colonies.    He  went  to  the 
United  States  in  a  semi-official  capacity  early  in  the 
war,  and  made  himself  so  exceedingly  officious  in 
pushing  German  underhand  work  that  he  had  to  be 
re-called.  His  conversion  to  the  beauties  of  political 
freedom  for  the  people,  and  his  repudiation  of  the 
"  shining  armour  "  attitude,  may  be  safely  taken  as 
the  straws  which  show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Herr  Dernburg  would  not  trouble  about  little  matters 
like  those,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  great  war,  unless  he 
saw  important  forces  in  movement,  and  desired 
personally  to  have  an  anchor  ready  to  windward.  In 
August,  1916,  Herr  Dernburg  addressed  a  meeting 
at  Libau  with  many  officers  present,  and  he  urged 
that  a  speedy  agreement  should  be  arrived  at  with 
England  for  economic  reasons;  much  angry  disap- 
proval terminated  the  meeting,  on  the  following 
words  : — 

"  I  can  understand  that  officers  are  enraged  against  England, 
but  we  shall  not  go  far  with  that.    I  know  the  English  well; 
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they  are  not  so  bad.  Before  all,  there  are  economic  reasons  why 
we  must  reach  a  good  understanding  with  England  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  must  not  be  always  stirring  up  these  people,  as 
we  are  doing,  by  our  extravagant  demands." 

Herr  Dernburg  is  one  of  thousands  of  business  men 
in  Germany  who  cannot  possibly  believe  in  the  utter 
nonsense  appearing  daily  in  the  press  as  news  and 
prospects  of  the  war;  so  that  simple  reasoning, 
without  evidence,  is  sufficient  to  establish  what  must 
be  going  on  in  men's  minds  in  Germany.  "  Economic 
reasons  "  must  be  horribly  insistent  to  those  who 
know  the  business  position,  the  tendency  of  the  war, 
and  the  prospects  after  the  war.  Count  Reventlow, 
one  of  the  most  insistent  of  advocates  of  frightful- 
ness  throughout  the  war,  has  lately  "l  gingered " 
the  authorities  by  publishing  the  maxim  that  "  a 
German  victory  and  a  German  monarchy  are 
mutually  dependent.  Without  a  German  victory,  a 
German  monarchy  will  soon  cease  to  exist." 

The  Kaiser's  sudden  interest  in  franchise 
reforms  (preferably  after  the  war)  seems  a  waste  of 
energy  in  a  busy  man;  there  could  be  no  temptation 
to  tinker  a  solid  constitution  just  now;  but  the 
Easter  outburst  of  generous  sentiment  fits  in 
perfectly  with  all  the  signs  of  a  ferment  below  which 
is  breaking  into  foam  at  many  points  of  the  surface, 
and  causing  great  uneasiness  in  the  official  world. 
The  Kaiser  well  knows  how  the  germs  of  democracy 
spread  like  a  pestilence,  and  the  need  of  some  sop 
to  the  people  must  be  great  for  him  to  help  in 
their  propagation.  Russia  may  have  afforded  some 
additional,  though  not  the  essential,  reasons.  The 
Kaiser  is  an  ideal  figurehead  for  the  German 
nation ;  he  represents  thoroughly  its  aspirations 
and  aims;   and   he   has   energetically  and  unin- 
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terruptedly  worked  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country;  but  his  people,  who  were  one  with 
him  while  all  went  well,  will  turn  on  him  without 
mercy  in  defeat.  There  are  still  in  existence, 
undoubtedly,  many  good  Germans  even  to-day,  after 
all  the  mental  and  moral  distortion  resulting  from 
the  war,  and  particularly  from  its  poisonous  and 
incredibly  stupid  literature.  The  nation,  however, 
was  not  good  at  heart  even  before  the  upheaval — as 
shown  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  in  his 
Soul  of  Germany;  by  Prof.  Emile  Boutroux  in 
VAllemagne  et  la  Guerre;  by  Baron  Beyens  in 
UAllemaqne  avant  la  Guerre;  and  by  many  who 
know  Germany — and  it  certainly  has  not  improved 
during  the  war.  With  such  premises,  and  with  the 
present  unsuccessful  course  of  events,  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  there  will  be  renunciation  of,  and 
black  ingratitude  to,  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  Ger- 
mans will  naturally  adopt  President  Wilson's 
comforting  theory,  that  they  are  a  nice  inoffensive 
people  who  have  been  led  astray  by  a  certain  class; 
how  large  that  class  is  to  be,  will  depend  on  who 
directs  the  reaction.  Without  the  central  figure  of 
the  Kaiser,  with  his  great  operative  staff,  Germany 
would  be  no  longer  the  powerful  unity  of  the  past; 
and  neither  organisation  nor  discipline  could  be 
maintained  on  the  same  basis,  for  all  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  past  would  be  upset, 

There  remains  the  army  to  be  considered.  What- 
ever strictly  professional,  non-civilian  character  the 
German  military  machine  may  have  had  three 
years  ago,  it  is  manifest  that  to-day  the  army  consists 
of  peasants,  workmen,  clerks,  pork-butchers,  bankers, 
lawyers,  engineers,  schoolboys,  and  every  other  kind 
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of  class  of  the  nation;  and  that  fighting  is  not  a 
matter  of  original  choice  with  them,  while  the  great 
majority  are  absolutely  sick  of  it.  It  could  be  safely 
predicted  solely  from  the  events  of  three  years,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  twelve  months,  that  several 
millions  of  men  who  have  been  exposed  on  the 
Western  Front  alone,  have  got  ideas  about  military 
glory  and  of  German  invincibility  which  never 
entered  their  heads  before  the  war.  But  direct 
evidence  of  the  general  state  of  feeling  is  furnished 
by  diaries  and  letters  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  admis- 
sions and  actions  of  prisoners,  and  by  the  manner  of 
their  surrenders.  The  capture  of  Army  Orders  has 
given  effective  proof;  and  it  is  known  that  the  High 
Command  has  reduced  the  scale  of  punishments  for 
the  worst  military  offences,  owing  to  a  recognition 
that  the  men  are  less  trained,  and  their  nerves  more 
severely  strained,  than  ever  before.  This  general 
argument  is  not  affected  in  the  slightest  by  the  state- 
ments of  our  men  from  the  front  that  the  Germans 
still  fight  bravely,  and  Heaven  alone  knows  when 
they  can  be  beaten.  We  used  to  hear  on  the  same 
authority,  that  the  Germans  would  certainly  break 
through  at  Verdun,  and  that  our  losses  on  the 
Somme  were  out  of  proportion  to  the  gains  effected. 
Failure  to  succeed  is  in  itself  defeat  after  three 
years  of  losses  such  as  the  Germans  have  suffered; 
but  there  is  vastly  more  than  mere  failure  to  succeed, 
in  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months.  The  extent 
of  sufferings  in  Germany  itself  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  is  much ; 
and  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  depend  on  the 
army  to  suppress  the  people,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  troops  would  be  more  under  control  than 
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the  Russian  soldiers  were  when  it  came  to  a  similar 
question.  The  German  troops,  in  the  West  at  least, 
are  looking  to  the  submarines  for  salvation ;  the 
touching  faith  of  their  newspapers  in  Hindenburg 
can  be  little  support  to  those  men  who  have  had  the 
actual  experience  of  carrying  out  his  strategy.  To 
both  soldiers  and  people  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia  offers  hopes;  but  the  Russians  will  not  oblige; 
and,  with  the  United  States  now  in,  the  whole 
position  would  not  be  changed  into  a  good  one  by 
the  mere  release  of  troops  from  the  Eastern  Front, 
though  this  would  be  a  very  great  disadvantage  to 
us.  Even  submarine  successes  are  not  unmixed  gain; 
for  they  must  be  lessening  the  supply  of  food 
from  neighbouring  neutrals,  and  they  must  be  piling 
up  hatred  and  claims  from  distant  neutrals,  for 
liquidation  after  the  war. 

Whatever  the  exact  terms  of  peace  may  be, 
Germany  can  never  again  enjoy  the  extraordinarily 
favourable  combination  of  conditions  of  the  forty 
years  preceding  the  war :  the  advantages,  material 
and  moral,  of  her  victorious  campaign ;  the  great 
aggressive  personalities  devoted  to  her  further 
expansion,  the  whole-hearted  national  submission 
to  a  definite  official  type  of  education;  the  science, 
energy,  and  skilful  business  methods  of  the 
industrial  population;  the  active  assistance  of  the 
State,  at  home  and  broad,  in  the  development  of 
industry,  and  shipping;  and  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  an  Army  and  Navy,  which  protected  the 
whole  fabric,  and  secured  for  Germany  an  influential 
voice  in  all  wide  international  questions.  Some  of 
these  elements  may  be  there  still  after  the  war;  but 
it  was  the  unity  of  the  whole,  and  its  single  purpose- 
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ful  direction,  which  gave  its  unexampled  power  to 
the  structure.  Such  a  unity  cannot  be  artificially 
restored,  if  once  destroyed.  With  military  failure, 
diminished  wealth,  loss  of  large  sections  of  trade, 
heavy  war  indebtedness,  and  the  necessary  intrusion 
of  democratic  ideas  in  national  control,  the  conditions 
will  not  permit  of  such  restoration.  Democracies 
are  so  occupied  with  the  perennial  question  of  who 
is  to  govern,  that  they  have  no  time  to  make  and 
carry  out  any  far-sighted  policies  of  expansion. 

Whether  the  above  conception  of  present  con- 
ditions in  Germany  be  quite  correct  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  continued  and  effective  efforts, 
naval  and  military,  are  making  those  conditions 
worse. 

In  the  press,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  a  nervous  dread  about  admitting  fully  any 
of  our  successes,  because  this  might  lead  somehow,  to 
relaxation  of  efforts  by  someone,  in  some  unspecified 
direction.  This  attitude  is  just  as  foolish  as  the 
occasional  excessive  optimism  of  some,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  on  our  successes  against  superior 
forces. 


A  HINDWORD. 

The  above  was  written  for  private  circulation 
as  an  argument  against  certain  pessimistic  views 
expressed  by  friends  of  the  writer;  and  it  was  so 
well  received,  that  the  present  public  issue  was 
suggested,  when  the  first  small  edition  was  exhausted. 

Since  the  original  was  written — early  in  May — 
conditions  have  not  improved  for  Germany,  as  the 
following  facts  indicate.  Early  in  June  there  was  thp 
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great  British  victory  at  the  Messines  Ridge.  Russia 
has  resumed  active  operations,  has  taken  over  25,000 
prisoners,  and  is  advancing  in  Galicia.    The  news- 
papers have  been  preparing  the  German  public  for 
disappointment  in  the  overdue  collapse  of  England 
through  the  submarine  campaign.   The  former  pro- 
mises in  the  press,  of  triumphant  and  early  victories, 
have  given  place  to  exhortations  to  11  hold  out "  until 
the  allied  enemies  are  worn  down  by  their  efforts,  and 
by  the  indestructible  "  will  to  victory  "  of  the  heroic 
German  troops.   Evidence  has  accumulated  that  the 
maximum  of  lighting  man  power,  and  of  munition 
production,  has  been  reached;  and  there  is  frequent 
public  admission  of  inferiority  in  numbers  and 
armament,  to  the  Allies. 

The  theory  that  the  present  political  hubbub  is 
all  engineered  by  the  authorities  to  fool  the  Allies,  is 
carried  to  the  point  of  absurdity  by  some  English 
writers.  If  all  that  now  appears  in  the  German 
press  is  edited  by  the  military  authorities,  these  must 
be  working  their  dark  scheme  with  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  actor  who  blacked  himself  all  over  for  the 
part  of  Othello.  It  is  highly  improbable,  that  men 
of  the  known  strength  and  character  of  the  German 
leaders,  if  sure  of  their  full  control  over  the  people, 
would  encourage  disturbing  democratic  movements 
and  throw  Ministers  to  any  wolves,  simply  to  impress 
their  enemies,  while  still  threatening  them  loudly 
with  annexations  and  indemnities.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able, for  instance,  that  even  a  Prussian  brain  can 
imagine  the  world-cry  of  "No  terms  with  Hohen- 
zollerE7?m  "  will  be  soothed  down  by  the  pink  pill  of 
"  Votes  for  our  warriors,  when  they  return  while  it 
is  just  conceivable  that  this  pill  might  be  hopefully 
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administered  for  reducing  a  distracting  and  growing- 
noise  in  Germany.  In  any  case,  whether  the  lid  of 
the  political  kettle  is  being  raised  by  cunning- 
fingers,  or  by  pressure  from  within,  the  escape  of 
material  hitherto  kept  out  of  sight,  is  very  evident. 
It  is  a  well-known  factj  that  the  sudden  release  of 
a  little  steam  from  a  boiler  under  excessive  pressure, 
will  burst  the  boiler,  owing  to  the  explosive 
generation  of  steam  on  any  reduction  of  pressure. 
In  this  case,  as  with  the  German  political  kettle,  a 
little  liberty  is  a  dangerous  thing;  and  the  babel  of 
recriminations  now  escaping  is  likely  to  develop  into 
an  ear-splitting  crescendo,  not  conducive  to  the  calm 
and  methodical  organisation  of  victory  against 
increasing  numbers  of  foes,  and  unfriendly  neutrals. 

Of  late  the  German  press  has  clearly  indicated 
the  prevalence  of  "  nerves,"  by  beseeching  the  people 
to  keep  calm;  but  if  there  is  one  well-established  fact 
about  the  nature  of  "  nerves,"  it  is,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  cured  by  talking  about  them.  Editors 
administer  comfort  by  their  lurid  descriptions  of 
panics  in  England;  but  this  comfort  cannot  be  very 
satisfying,  because  it  is  accompanied  by  complaints 
that  the  English,  instead  of  boldly  recognising  they 
are  hopelessly  beaten,  are  still  set  on  the  destruction 
of  Germany,  and  will  not  let  their  Allies  make  peace. 

As  illuminating  this  question  of  "nerves"— 
which  Hindenburg  says  will  decide  the  war — it  will 
suitably  close  what  has  been  written,  to  quote  the 
following  from  a  private  letter  of  a  young  Australian 
officer,  serving  in  France  : — 

"  You  will  have  read  all  about  our  stunt  to  the  \V\tchact 
Rids*1,  and  beyond.  It  was  a  fine  show.  The  first  in  which  we 
won  hands  down.  The  Huns  ran  like  hares— those  in  front  of 
the  artillery  barrage.    It's  the  first  time  I  have  known  them  to 
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break  and  foot  it.  They  had  had  enough.  If  the  Higher  Com- 
mand would  only  realise  that  troops  worked  up  with  such  a 
victory  are  capable  of  breaking  any  enemy,  we  could  have  gone 
miles  into  the  enemy's  lines,  and,  perhaps,  have  broken  through. 
We  shall  probably  sit  down  now  until  the  Hun  gets  his  feet 
again,  and  then  have  another  go.  We  are  improving,  and  I 
should  say  in  about  1920  we'll  know  something  about  attacking, 
without  months  of  preparations,  of  orders,  addendums,  amend- 
ments, and  consequendems,  etc." 

This  letter  is  not  quoted  as  a  serious  contribution 
to  the  art  of  miliary  strategy;  but  it  will  be  recog- 
uised  as  a  representative  illustration  of  the  feelings 
of  the  British  soldier  of  to-day,  and  as  comparing 
in  tone  very  favourably  with  letters  of  the  German 
soldiers  on  the  Western  Front.  As  regards  the 
feelings  of  the  French,  this  can  be  best  indicated  by 
the  remark  of  the  famous  Frenchwoman,  Madame 
Adam,  that  "  17  is  71  reversed." 


July,  Uth,  1917. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  extracts  from  German  newspapers  are  taken  from  The  Times, 
Morning  Post,  Daily  Chronicle,  and  Daily  Express.  The  column, 
"  Through  German  Spectacles,"  in  the  last-named  paper,  is  always, 
instructive  or  entertaining. 


LORD    H  A  LOAN  E- 

DECEMBER,  1911. — "  The  thing  I  most  desire  is  to  see  German) 
expand  herseif  overseas,  and  make  her  beneficent  influence,  that  of 
a  great  and  civilised  nation,  felt  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  world." 

June,  1912.— "  The  German  Emperor  is  something  more  than  an 
Emperor— he  is  a  man,  and  a  great  man.  He  is  gifted  by  the  Gods 
with  the  highest  gift  they  can  give— I  use  a  German  word  to  express 
it— GE1ST.    He  has  geist  in  the  highest  degree." 

June  20,  1914. — "  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  invasion  of 
German  armies,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  the  invasion  of  people 
who  have  been  trained  in  German  Universities  and  schools,  and 
whose  science  has  enabled  them  to  compete  with  us,  who  are  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  their  superior  knowledge  in  science." 

HERR  OERNBURC  IN    AMERICA,   April,  1915. 

"  Belgium  commands  the  main  outlet  of  Western  German  trade, 
is  the  natural  foreland  of  the  Empire,  and  has  been  conquered  with 
an  untold  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  It  offers  to  German  trade 
the  only  outlet  to  the  open  sea,  and  it  has  been  politically  established, 
maintained,  and  defended  by  England  in  order  to  keep  these  natural 
advantages  from  Germany.  ...  So  Belgium  cannot  be  given 
up.  .  .  .  The  expansion  of  the  German  nation  had  been  so 
extraordinary  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  the  conditions 
existing  before  the  war  had  become  intolerable." 

BERLIN   '*  TACEBLATT,"  May,  1917. 

"  Herr  Dernburg  rendered  the  Government  signal  service  in  his 
discourse  at  Breslau,  in  gravely  warning  them  against  the  periH 
of  procrastination.  The  reforms  demanded,  he  said,  must  be 
granted  without  any  delay,  because  the  popular  movement  that  has 
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been  started  is  imbued  with  a  strength  with  which  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  play.  The  people  also  demand,  with  no  less 
insistence,  a  categorical  official  statement  in  regard  to  the  real 
war  aims." 

MUNICH  "  ABENDZEITUNC,"   May,  1917. 

"  We,  too,  admit  the  greatness  of  the  peril  that  faces  us.  We  are 
mvare  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  our  enemies,  we  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  our  food  problem,  and  we,  too,  are  compelled 
to  allow  our  arms  to  drop  listlessly  by  our  side  in  our  despair  of 
(onciliating  the  irreconcilable  demands  of  the  extreme  Right  and 
the  extreme  Left.  We  also  observe  among  our  allies  many  things 
iit  which  we  certainly  cannot  rejoice,  and  the  existence  of  which  it 
would  be  futile  to  deny.  We  think,  however,  that  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  regard  the  outlook  hopefully,  for  if  things  be  bad 
with  us,  they  are  a  thousandfold  worse  in  London  and  Paris,  but 
even  there  they  do  not  despair." 


FRANKFURTER  "ZEITUNG,"  May,  1917. 

"  It  is  deception  of  the  people  to  say  that  nothing  but  a  peace 
indemnity,  increase  of  power,  and  acquisition  of  territory,  can  secure 
for  our  people  its  national  existence.  It  is  a  gross  over-estimation 
of  material  things  to  suppose  that  increase  of  power  results  from 
the  square  kilometres  by  which  a  State  expands  its  territory.  If 
Germany  in  this  most  terrible  of  all  wars  maintains  herself  against 
an  almost  tenfold  superiority,  that  will  signify  for  her  future 
position  such  an  enormous  increase  of  power,  that  it  will  of  itself 
be  a  decisive  weight  in  the  scales  in  the  future  development  of  world 
policy  ;  w  hether  the  increase  of  power  can  be  increased  on  the  map 
or  not  we  believe  that  after  a  war  of  almost  three  years  the  great 
majority  of  the  German  people  are  thoroughly  capable  of  under- 
standing the  possibilities  and  characteristics  of  a  peace,  and  that 
it  will  see  in  an  honourable  peace,  a  proud  fruit  of  our  German 
victory  and  of  German  work." 


LEIPZIC  "  N ACH RICHTEN,"  May,  1917. 

"  Hindenburg  has  never  yet  deceived  us;  he  will  not  deceive  us 
now.  We  shall  fight  and  conquer  with  him.  Only  let  us  trust  in 
our  Hindenburg.  Surely  that  is  easy  enough.  Then  our  day  must 
and  will  come,  the  day  of  Germany's  splendour,  the  day  of  groaning 
and  lamentation,  of  gnashing  of  teeth  and  tearing  of  hair  in  London 
and  Paris,  in  Rome  and  in  Washington,  in  all  the  capitals  of  the 
accursed  of  God.  Only  our  trust  in  our  Hindenburg  must  be 
perfect." 
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BERLIN  "  LOK ALANZEI CER,"  May,  1917. 

"  It  has  been  proved  a  hundred  times  that  our  readiness  for  peace 
is  ever  regarded  by  the  enemy  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  that  every 
utterance  in  favour  of  peace  fires  anew  his  war  fever.  Thus  it  is 
that  again  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German  cripples  and  dead  will 
have  to  make  good  that  which  was  wantonly  destroyed  in  Berlin 
the  other  day  by  other  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  safe  at  home, 
prated  of  peace  and  resignation  to  destiny.  Our  courage  in  the 
defence  of  our  homes  has  lost  nothing  in  strength  from  the  additional 
dangers  arising  out  of  the  treachery  of  internal  enemies,  Our 
strength  is  inexhaustible,  the  liberality  of  our  hands,  the  ardent 
patriotism  of  our  hearts,  and  that  most  genial  of  all  the  war  creations 
of  the  German  brain,  the  U  boats,  will  enable  us  to  smash  our  foes, 
though  the  powers  of  darkness  contribute  demon  hordes  to  swell 
their  numbers." 

HALLE  "  VOLKSBLATT,     May,  1917. 

'•  It  is  not  the  Junkers  and  the  Government  merely  who  fail  to 
understand  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  masses  of  civilians,  too, 
are  struck  with  blindness.  The  Socialistic  proletariat  of  Germany 
will  alone  be  called  and  chosen  to  translate  into  deeds  the.  unshak- 
able will  of  the  people  for  reforms.  In  what  form  those  deeds  will 
be  carried  out  remains  for  the  present  the  secret  of  the  proletariat 
and  its  leaders.  Woe,  however,  to  the  reactionary  elements  if  they 
should  have  the  temerity  to  continue  their  resistance  to  the 
popular  will." 


COLOGNE  M  VOLKSIEITUNC,"  May,  1317. 

"  There  are  those  among  us  who  declare  that  Austria  is  about 
to  separate  her  cause  from  that  of  Germany.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
that  Austria  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  this  war  was  begun  by 
Austria,  and  in  Austria's  cause  solely.  .  .  .  Those  in  Germany 
who  base  their  pessimism  on  the  attitude  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
will  not  succeed  in  frightening  politicians  who  are  given  to  calm 
reflection." 

"  VORWARTS,"    May,  1917. 

"  That  tiresome  bore,  Count  Reventlow,  who  is  fighting  for 
German  conquests  not  at  the  front,  but  at  home  in  his  best  sitting- 
room,  gave  another  display  of  his  profound  wisdom  before  a  large 
audience  in  Berlin.  In  view  of  the  pitiful  intellectual  puerility  of 
his  address  we  should  have  deemed  it  beneath  our  notice,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  home-fighting  Count  employed  the  shameless 
observation  in  regard  to  the  peace  aims  of  the  Social  Democracy  : 
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'  Seeing  that  they  advocate  such  aims  as  these,  the  German  Social 
Democrats  may  be  said  actually  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
beside  our  enemies.'  The  fact  is  that  it  is  precisely  such  men  as 
the  (ire-eating  Count,  and  such  papers  as  the  Deutsche  Tagcszeitung, 
with  their  insane  ravings  for  conquest  and  annexation,  who  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  enemies.  To  the  Social  Democrats 
the  very  idea  of  annexation  is  an  abomination.  .  .  .  We  mean 
to  achieve  peace  by  understanding,  and  not  by  the  mailed  fist. 
.  .  .  Our  Pan-Germans  are  raging  for  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia,  so  that  a  freer  hand  may  be  given  to  the  annexationists. 
Such  ideas  as  those  are  worthy  only  of  sots  and  drunkards." 

BRESLAU    •  VOLKSWACHT,"  May,  1917. 

"  The  Imperial  Chancellor  is  in  a  position  to  render  the  cause 
of  peace  and  that  of  the  German  people  a  very  great  service,  if  he 
will  reply  to  the  interpellations  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the)  were  made.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  we  shall 
most  energetically  demand  his  dismissal,  as  energetically  as  the 
Pan-German  cliques  are  continually  demanding  it.  though  from 
motives  altogether  antagonistic  to  ours.  The  time  has  passed  for 
bandying  words.  There  must  be  an  end  to  the  horrible  bath  of 
blood,  and  obstacles  to  its  removal  must  be  destroyed  wherever  they 
may  be  found.  Action  the  most  drastic  alone  can  rescue  mankind 
from  downright  perdition." 

CHEMNITZ ER    "  VOLKS-STI MME,"    May,  1917. 

"  Despite  official  contradictions,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that 
serious  street  disturbances  occurred  last  week  at  Stuttgart,  where 
food  stores  and  public  kitchens  were  pillage  by  mobs  of  working 
people,  who  were  driven  to  these  excesses  by  hunger." 

COLONEL  CADKE  IN  "  SCH WABISCHE  TACWACHT,"  April,  1917. 

"  We  should  not  nurture  ourselves  on  illusions.  We  shall  yet 
have  to  bear  even  more  terrific  attacks  than  heretofore  on  the 
Western  Front.  Our  nerves  will  be  tried  in  a  way  such  as  no  nation 
on  earth  has  ever  experienced.  If  they  collapse  under  that  fearful 
trial,  we  may  bid  a  long  farewell  to  German  might  and  to  the 
benign  influence  of  German  Kultur. " 

COLOCNE  "  VOLKSZEITUNC   May,  1917. 

**  We  know  that  certain  circles,  for  certain  purposes,  have  been 
spreading  during  the  last  few  weeks  a  deep  pessimism  throughout 
Germany.  The  declaration  of  the  Vienna  Frenidenblatt  regarding 
Austrian  war  aims  gave  the  signal  to  such  to  get  to  work." 
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"SOUTH  GERMAN  CAZETTE,"  STUTTGART,  May,  1917. 

"  The  Kaiser  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  is  going  on 

among  his  people,  so  Germans  who   have   any   conscience   at  all 

must,  irrespective  of  party  bias,  push  their  way  to  the  Kaiser.  If 

necessary  they  must  force  Hindenburg  to  make  a  clear  path  for 

them  so  that  they  can  penetrate  to  the  throne,  to  present  to  the 
Kaiser  a  true,  uncensored  picture  of  the  prevailing  distress." 

VORWARTS,"  May,  1917. 

"  Should  Herr  von  Bethman-Hollweg  go,  he  must  be  replaced 
by  another  who  will  give  us  peace  and  internal  freedom.  If  the 
new  man  should  be  choice  of  the  Right,  he  will  constitute  a  grave 
peril  to  the  people,  who  will  have  to  fight  him  without  mercy. 
Such  a  Chancellor  would  kill  every  hope  of  approaching  peace,  and 
would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  diplomatic  front  with  Austria.  The 
German  nation,  torn  into  factions  internally,  would  find  itself  face 
to  face  with  a  world  of  enemies  whose  fury  its  own  senseless  war 
aims  would  have  excited  to  fever  heat.  The  German  workers  will 
not  permit  their  work,  which  aims  at  the  preservation  of  the  German 
Empire,  to  be  destroyed  by  a  band  of  adventurers,  by  persons  whom 
the  fear  of  losing  their  prerogatives  is  robbing  of  their  last  remaining 
grain  of  sense.  They  will  not  permit  Czarism,  beaten  down  in 
Russia,  to  be  resuscitated  in  Germany." 

HAMBURG  "  ECHO,"  May,  1917. 

"  Away  w  ith  the  fantastic  programme  of  the  Pan-Germans, 
which  only  serves  to  stimulate  an  artificial  sentiment  in  favour  of 
a  criminal  continuance  of  the  war.  The  ideas  that  inspire  it  are 
the  same  as  those  which  a  hundred  years  ago  dragged  the  French 
people  along  w  ith  them,  when  the  bold  conqueror  Napoleon  led  his 
victorious  legions  to  win  for  the  French  nation  a  fame  and  glory 
that  did  not  save  the  artistic  edifice  from  a  miserable  collapse.  If 
there  be  any  people  earnestly  longing  for  peace,  without  cherishing 
any  illusory  ambitions  after  unattainable  honour  and  glory,  that 
people  is  the  German  people." 

SOLINCEN   "  ARBE ITERSTI MME,"   May,  1917. 

The  conviction  cannot  but  be  universal  to-day  that  it  is  not 
the  forces  of  war,  but  only  those  of  a  real  democracy,  that  can 
bring  back  peace  to  mankind." 

LEIPZIG  "  N ACHRICHTEN,"  May,  1917. 

"  The  English  purposely  drive  the  French  to  the  slaughter  so 
that  when  the  men  folk  are  practically  all  killed,  they  can  settle 
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down  calmly  in  Northern  France,  where  they  will  then  mingle 
their  blood  by  inter-marriage  with  the  magnificent  local  population, 
individuals  of  almost  pure  Germanic  stock,  thus  saving  their  own 
nation  from  international  extinction.  The  Briton  will  also  buy  up 
immense  tracts  of  territory  in  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces,  where, 
too,  he  intends  to  mingle  his  degenerate  progeny  with  those  fine 
types,  the  Baltic  Germans,  the  Letts,  and  the  Lithuanians.  Is  not 
this  a  prospect  calculated  to  curse  our  pacificists  to  halt  in  their 
pro-English  peace  propaganda?  Surely  even  they  must  see.  that 
rather  than  have  such  English  mongrels  as  our  next-door  neigh- 
bours, it  were  better  to  sacrifice  our  last  man— nay,  even  our  last 
woman -in  tin-  blood}  struggle." 


■'AHBEITER  ZEITUNC."  ESSEN,  Hay,  1917. 

"  While  there  has,  we  are  glad  to  find,  been  a  gratifying 
diminution  in  the  cases  of  maltreatment  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field 
by  their  officers,  they  are  now  more  than  ever  before  being  sub- 
jected to  gross  insults  and  needless  and  fatiguing  drill.  When  a 
company  commander  has  anything  to  say  to  his  recruits,  the 
youngest  of  whom  is  a  thirty-nine-year-old  Landsturm  man,  he 
usually  addresses  them  as  '  You  mules,  you  swine  hounds,  you 
idiots,  you  vermin.'  Favouritism  is  scandalously  rampant  at  the 
front.  The  forbearance  of  soldiers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  endure 
for  ever.  There  is  a  limit,  and  if  once  this  be  passed  there  is  no 
saving  what  may  occur." 

BERLIN    "  TACEBLATT,"    May,  1917. 

"  The  decision  to  remove  from  the  occupied  territories  in  France 
and  Belgium  all  draught  animals  and  all  machinery  and  plant  of 
every  description  with  the  object  of  utilising  them  in  Germany  is 
a  monstrous  one.  .  .  .  We  want  no  more  of  these  draconian 
performances.  The  violation  of  personal  rights  perpetrated  by  the 
deportation  of  the  Belgian  workmen  to  Germany  was  enough. 
The  German  masses  are  determined  to  tolerate  no  repetition  of  such 
scandals,  and  if  the  Government's  sinister  spoliation  plans  are 
carried  out,  with  the  consequences  to  ourselves  that  we  have  here 
foreshadowed,  the  Government  will  find  that  the  last  word  is,  after 
all,  with  the  common  man  on  the  land  and  in  the  street." 

MUNICH   "  POST,"  May,  1917. 

'•  What  is  the  Prussian  Government  doing  in  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  the  food  difficulties  are  growing  in  acuteness  with 
every  moment?  It  seeks  to  afford  an  artificial  support  by  means  of 
special  legislation  to  that  unproductive  class,  the  landed  proprietor. 
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It  goes  out  of  its  way  to  support  that  haughty  and  imperious  clique. 
.  .  -  By  so  doing  the  Prussian  Government  >ins  heinous  1} 
against  the  well-being  of  the  German  people,  and  that,  too,  in  days 
when  we  are  faced  with  a  world-wide  famine.  How  much  longer 
are  wc  to  bend  our  neck  beneath  the  feet  of  such  a  Government?  " 


RHEINISCHWESTFAL1SCHE     "  ZEtTUNG,"    May,  1917. 

"If  England  succeeds  in  establishing  an  Imperial  Customs 
Union  against  us  the  matter  becomes  one  of  extreme  gravity  to 
Germany.  To  all  appearances,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  n<\«r 
future  faced  with  most  disagreeable  facts,  and  only  gradually  shall 
we  be  able  to  regain  our  pre-war  position  in  the  world's  market. 
The  conditions  of  peace  will  offer  us  our  first  opportunin  in  this 
respect.  Unless,  however,  we  succeed  in  extorting  from  England 
absolutely  unrestricted  '  most  favoured  nation  treatment  '  for 
German  goods,  in  the  Motherland  as  well  as  in  her  Dominions  and 
Colonies,  we  shall  see  our  hands  forcibly  tied  in  other  directions  by 
those  who  take  their  political-commercial  cue  from  her." 


"DIE  Z  U  KUN  FT  "  (MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN),  April,  1917. 

"  The  Western  armies,  who  hold  Baghdad,  Mecca,  Valona, 
Gorizia,  part  of  the  Trentino,  Salonika,  and  the  German  Colonic^ 
and  who  in  twelve  days  in  April  counted  34,000  prisoners  to  their 
credit,  do  not  see  before  them  a  future  so  enshrouded  in  gloom  that 
it  invites  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  milliards  of  men  who 
are  now  hostile  to  us  will  not  depart  humblv  to  their  homes  before 
thx  gigantic  weight  of  the  United  States  has  been  thrown  in  the 
scale.  The  same  blind  stupidity  which  compared  the  British  Arim 
to  FalstafTs  recruits,  now  jeers  at  America  as  unable  to  do  anything. 
What  now  is  our  best  course?  It  is  a  clear  recognition  of  realities 
a  return  to  the  freedom  of  dignified  criticism,  a  setting  in  order  of  Ger- 
many's house,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Democracy  rings  us  around.  The  responsibility  for  the 
peace  which  will  be  concluded  must  be  borne  not  by  one  Prime, 
nor  by  one  family,  but  by  the  entire  nation  with  unbended  neck. 
Democracy  is  irresistible,  and  its  help  may  to-morrow  become 
urgently  necessary  to  Princes.  Germany's  people  can  onlv  conclude 
th1S  peace  when  they  have  reached  a  full  realisation  of  the  fads, 
and  this  they  must  and  will  do." 


BRESLAU  "  VOLKSWACHT,'    May,  |917. 

"The  Imperial  Chancellor  must  not  relate  stories  which  not  a 
human  creature  credits.    Not  a  soul  outside  German* ,  and  very  few 
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even  inside  it,  still  believe  that  when  this  war  is  over  Germany  will 
be  in  a  position  to  force  her  adversaries  to  the  evacuation  of  territory 
and  to  the  payment  of  war  indemnities.  Should  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  refuse  absolutely  and  unequivocally  to  abandon  all  ideas 
of  conquest,  foreign  nations  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  the  impression 
tains  ground  abroad,  that  Germany  had  started  a  war  of  depredation 
With  inadequate  means,  and  that  the  Government  dared  not,  even 
at  this  moment,  tell  the  conquest  politicians  that  the  war  of 
depredation  had  become  hopeless." 


MAINZ  "  VOLKSIEITUHC,"  May,  1917. 

If  the  Government  had  a  mind  to  encourage  the  plans  of 
conquest  of  the  Pan-Germans,  and  to  gag  the  people,  a  frightful 
catastrophe  would  probably  result." 


BOCHUM   "  VOLKSBLATT,"   Hay,  1917. 

"  What  would  happen  if,  as  the  result  of  important  events  at  home 
or  in  the  field  \onder,  our  hopes  of  concluding  peace  with  Russia 
were  to  be  foiled?  The  inevitable  result  would  be  that  oceans  of 
blood  would  continue  to  flow,  that  our  fathers,  our  sons,  and  our 
brothers  would  continue  to  be  killed  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and 
for  many  a  dreary  winter  month  they  would  be  groaning  and  freezing 
on  the  battlefield.  Woe,  then,  to  the  nation  that  is  first  to  succumb. 
This  people  may  be  the  German,  with  an  almost  equal  possibility  as 
any  other.  This  people  will  then  say  to  its  rulers  :  '  Those  who  have 
led  us  to  this  horror  must  be  crucified.'  " 


CAPT.    PERSIUS,   IN    BERLIN   "  TAUEBLATT,"    June,  1917. 

"  The  annexationists  say  that  the  possession  of  the  Flanders  coast 
would  I:  ring  us  near  to  England,  our  chief  enemy.  But  is  that 
serviceable  to  us  in  all  circumstances?  The  nearer  we  come  to 
England,  the  nearer  England  comes  to  us." 


PROFESSOR  FHIEDRICH   LEIIUS.  UNIVERSITY  OF   K0N1CSBERC,  4 

June,  1917. 

"  The  Emperor  is  guilty  of  a  lack  of  courage  in  hesitating  to  adopt 
the  complete  annexationist^  programme.  The  Emperor  is  also  guilty 
of  a  lack  of  patriotism  .  It  is  a  misfortune  for  Germany  to  be  ruled 
by  a  weak  Emperor.  We  must  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Emperor  to  make  him  adopt  a  patriotic  programme." 

i 
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FRANKFURTER    "  ZEITUNC."    June,  in; 

"  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  world  have  taken  up  arms  against 
Germany.  How  long  are  we,  how  long  could  we,  continue  lighting 
all  these  forces;  and  if  we  did,  what  would  be  the  gain?  The  con- 
ditions, in  fact,  are  such  that  we  ought  to  admit  that  am  peace  that 
would  restore  to  us  our  territorial  position,  and  would  guarantee  us 
our  independence  and  our  freedom  of  development,  would  be  an 
honourable  peace  for  Germany." 

OEUTSCHE  "  TACESZEITUNC,"  June,  1917. 

"  Germany  understands  no  freedom  without  power.  The  two  are 
closely  inter-related,  for  real  freedom  is  not  thinkable  except  in  a 
State  the  existence  of  which  is  founded  on  Might,  and  that  Might 
can  only  be  assured  us  through  the  medium  of  a  strong  monarchic 
system." 

MUNCH ENER   "  NEUESTE   N  ACHRICHTEN,"  July,  1917. 

"  The  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  morale  of  a  people  who 
for  three  long  years  have  been  subjected  to  such  frightful  misery  is 
not  so  easily  raised  to  the  normal.  The  nerves  and  morale  of  the 
German  nation  have  become  as  those  of  a  bed-ridden  invalid." 


FRANKFURTER  "ZEITUNC,  '  July,  1917. 

"  One  feature  stands  out  clearly  amid  the  turmoil;  it  is  that  a 
shock  without  parallel  has  been  dealt  to  the  illusory  policy  of  the 
Pan-Germans  .  .  .  before  Europe  can  be  herself  again  it  is 
necessary  that  this  pest  of  voracious  and  gluttonous  Chauvinism  be 
extirpated." 

DEUTSCHE   "TAGESZEITUNC,"  July,  1917. 

"  The  furor-teutonicus  has  been  allowed  to  languish.  To-day  it 
lies  prostrate,  and  yet  the  military  situation  is  as  favourable  as  it 
could  be.  The  submarine  war  is  showing  magnificent  results,  the 
harvest  is  approaching.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  simply  into  one  of  vigour  and  of  inflexible  will.  It  is  a  question 
of  life  or  death :  of  conquest  or  ruin.  It  is  for  that  body  (the 
Reichstag)  to  say  whether  it  wishes  the  policy  of  August,  1914,  to 
continue,  or  whether  it  prefers  to  dig  the  grave  for  ever  for  Germany's 
hopes." 

CHEMNITZ    1  VOLKSTIMME,"  July,  1917. 

"  July  1  was  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  Panther  leap  of  Agadir, 
the  day  from  which  dates  the  origin  of  a  great  part  of  the  mistrust 
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of  the  entire  world,  of  German  politics.  It  was  a  brutal  expression 
of  the  will  for  power.  It  is  a  day  to  be  remembered  with  mourning. 
It  has  taught  us  that  the  idea  of  Right  is  still  mighty  enough  to 
pierce  through  the  densest  clouds  of  egoistic  bigotry,  and  that  the 
boasting  of  Might,  though  it  be  crowned  with  apparent  success,  can 
in  the  end  only  lead  to  the  deepest  misery. " 


PROFESSOR  WEBER  IN  FRANKFURTER  "  IEITUNC, "  June,  1917. 

"  The  present  chatter  in  the  world  about  German  *  autocracy  *  is 
.1  swindle,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  is,  politically,  very  far  from 
a  matter  of  indifference.  Who  drew  the"  immense  hatred  of  a  whole 
world  upon  the  head  of  precisely  this  Monarch?  Who  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  masses  in  foreign  countries  to  believe  seriously  that 
Germany  is  pining  for  '  liberation,'  and  that  if  they  only  hold  out 
long  enough,  this  feeling  of  oppression  in  Germany  will  break 
loose?  It  is  the  work  of  the  Conservative  bureaucracy,  which  at  the 
critical  moments  put  people  with  the  bureaucratic  spirit  in  places 
where  politicians  belonged." 
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